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A FEW INQUIRIES. 



I have no doubt whatever that the asking of ques- 
tions is one of the necessities of life, as well as one 
of the recognized modes of acquiring that information 
indispensable for carrying on the details of civilized 
existence. I have no doubt, either, that those who 
intend to acquire information during their adult lives, 
must more or less adopt the habit of making the 
necessary interrogations during that period of child- 
hood in which all the habits are supposed to be 
formed. And yet, I humbly submit that there may 
be "too much "even of this "good thing :" that the 
"harmless and innocent prattle" about which the 
small novelists and writers of goody-goody books have 
always been so eloquent, may become as intolerable a 
nuisance, needing the severest punishment when it 
can not be checked by the usual modes of repression, 
as any other of the offenses against public policy and 
the rights of the quiet citizen, for which prisons are 
maintained and gibbets occasionally erected. After 
so strong an enunciation, perhaps I owe it to the 
world to state some of the premises upon which my 
opinion is founded,— or at least to give some instance 
in which the supposed outrage may have been com- 
mitted. The latter duty I can (unfortunately) per- 
form with singular facility, at the present juncture in 
a life (again unfortunately) not devoid of troubled 
and melancholy crises. . 

I had occasion, not many days ago, to make that 
brief journey lying between New York and the equally 
ambitious, if smaller, city of Newark, in the State of 
New Jersey ; and, proceeding thitherward, I took the 
cars of the Central Railroad, at what is called the 
Long Dock, at Communipaw. The boat had been 
by no means overcrowded, in crossing the ferry ; and 
I congratulated myself on the fact that the press of 
passengers was not likely to prevent my getting a 
whole seat in the cars. Glancing in at the windows 
of one car and another of the train, as I passed up 
the platform, I selected that which seemed to be the 
nearest empty, entered, and took possession (American 
like) of two seats, on the which I extended myself in 
great comfort, and with high expectations of the most 
comfortable brief ride on record — the reading of a 
favorite magazine, fresh purchased at the news-stand 
at the ferry, understood as to alternate with frequent 
and enjoyable glimpses of the scenery along the route. 
Half-a-dozen passengers dropped into my almost 
empty car, in the brief time elapsing between the 
making fast of the ferry-boat to the bridge and the 
starting of the train. Then followed two, just before 
the whistle sounded ; and then and thereafter I had 
occasion to hold a very different view of the comfort 
— not to say the enjoyment — involved in the transit. 
The one was an ordinary sort of man, of the middle 
class ; and he held by trie hand a bright-looking 
youngster of some six or seven years. "Bright-look- 
ing," did I say? Would to the deities, more or less 
infernal, watching over the misdoings of childhood, 
that he had been less bright-looking— that he had 
been more stupid than the traditional owl; blinder 
than that other tradition, the bat ; and whether deaf 
or not, at least dumb ! Then might — . But of that 
anon. 

The two new-comers entered the seat immediately 
behind me — the elder giving up the inner end to the 
younger, who immediately climbed upon the seat with 
his feet, and commenced looking out at the window. 
Would to all those infernal deities, again, that he had 
" commenced " doing nothing more! But he also 
' ' commenced " asking questions, the number, con- 
tinuity and variety of which gave me at once a new 
impression of the scope of the English language, and 
of the principle of quasi-perpetual-motion embodied 
in the juvenile tongue, while it may be said that I- 
had never before had the least idea of the meaning of 
the word curiosity. It would not be the truth, to say 
that there was no subject, connected with the heavens 
above or the earth beneath, upon which he did not 
touch, inquisitively, with occasional variations of 
comment ; but it would be truth to say that there was 
nothing within reach of his eyes, or likely to occur to 
a mentality no more developed by years, which did 



not pass under review by that tongue most terrible. 
Interspersed, like veiy rare plums in. a. very large saw- 
dust pudding, were the replies of his elder companion 
(presumably an uncle — I have an idea his mother's 
brother), when literally dragged out of him by the 
persistent and unwearying. (in one sense) demands of 
the torturer. Is it possible for me to remember, after 
some days devoted to recovery, any part of the con- 
nection of this which may be said virtually to have 
desolated my life ? I must make the endeavor, at all 
events; — that others than myself may at least know a 
portion of the suffering which prostrates my being. 

In the moment or two before the starting of the 
train : 

"What did we get in this car for?" "Nice car, 

ain't it?" "Nicer than that other one." "Is that 

other one going too?" "'What do they have so 

many cars for ? " ' ' Who makes all the cars ? — eh ? " 

"Did you ever make any cars ? " " Is there any fire 

in that big stove ?" "Guess they don't want any fire 

— warm enough without any." "See — there's more 

folks coming ! " " 'Spose the cars should start, and 

they shouldn't get in — what'd they do, then ? " " Who 

made them lamps, I wonder?" "Why don't they 

start ? " ' 'Seems to me they're a good while starting, 

ain't they?" - "Shouldn't wonder if they wouldn't 

get anywhere at all, by and by." " Oh, see that man 

with the big basket ! —wonder what he's got into it ? " 

"What nice pictures in this car! — see, there's one 

up there, with a woman and a little boy !" "Takes 

a good deal of money to make cars, don't it ? " " How 

much money?— more'n a hundred dollars, may be !" 

On' the road, immediately after starting : 

1 ' Say — what makes the cars go, 'thout any horses ? " 

"Funny, ain't it?" "Wonder what street this is?" 

" Our street don't have any cars going in it,. does it ?" 

"Why don't they have cars going in all the streets'?" 

"Nice houses, out there— ever so many; nice big 

houses. " ' ' Wonder whose house that is !'" ' ' Ain't 

we 'most half way to Newark, now?" "When will 

we be ? — say ! " "Wonder if Aunt Jane is home ! " 

" How many miles is it to Newark ? — say ! " " What 

are they stopping for, a'ready?" "Oh, there's the 

water— what river is that ? " 

Temporary (alas!' not unusual!) stoppage at the 
draw-bridge, while a dirty-sailed sloop went through : 
"Oh, see — there's a boat!" "Nice boat, ain't 
it ? " " Wish I had such a boat ! " [Wish indorsed ; 
with a supplement not necessary to mention. ] ' ' What 
do boats go through here for?— say !" "Did you 
ever go through here, in a boat ? " " Where did you 
ever go in" a boat ? " " When I get big enough, Til 
go in a boat, 'stead of these old cars ! " " Hallo ! — 
man in the boat ! — where are you going?" "What 
are we stopping so long for ? — say !" " Draw-bridge 
open !— what's a draw-bridge?" "/never seed any 
draw-bridge !" "Can't we get out to see the draw- 
bridge?" "Where's the boat gone, I wonder?" 
"Will there be any more boats, think ?" " Do they 
catch any fish here ? " " What kind of fish ? " " Who 
catches 'em?" "Do they go after 'em in boats?" 
"Little boats, or big ones?" "When?" " Why 
don't you know?" "What did they blow that 
whistle .for?" "Does the cars goin' on make the 
whistle blow ? " " What then ? " 

At this stage, is it to be wondered at that I finally 
rolled up and put into my pocket ^(possibly with a 
sort of jerk or slam) the magazine with which I had 
been, not trifling, but agonizing during the previous 
run and stoppage ? Is it remarkable that, unwilling 
to imbrue my hands in the blood of one of my own 
species, however juvenile in years and injurious as to 
development, — I should have abandoned my seat, 
crossed the platform into the smoking-car, and sub- 
mitted to a suffocation of that tobacco-smoke which 
is my peculiar detestation, rather than run any longer 
and further risk of losing the small amount of brain 
yet remaining? At all events, with a mental blessing 
on the memory of Herod, I did so, and was disem- 
barked at Newark not many minutes later, rejoicing 
in the adage that "lightning seldom strikes twice in 
one place," and that though such a journey to Newark 
might happen to be made once in a century, a cor- 
responding one from it was simply impossible. 



Two hours later found me returning, with my busi- 
ness not more than half unaccomplished through local 
and temporary disability, the result of those "circum- 
stances over which I had no control." [Had I had 
such control, I fear me that the "circumstances" 
might have been forcibly abated, at or about the 
draw-bridge!] And at the moment of entering a 
return car, then nearly empty, I was enraptured 
beyond expression to see that Julia was approaching 
the other end of the same car, only accompanied by a 
very stupid and half-deaf old relative, who could not 
possibly hear a word of the tender nothings it might 
be both my duty and my privilege to utter in the ears 
of that cherished object, not too easily approached in 
the somewhat antagonistical atmosphere of her pater- 
nal home. Was ever anything so opportune — any- 
thing so enchanting, as this, rencontre, which would 
more than repay me for the discomforts and annoy- 
ances of the ride thither ? I paused for a moment on 
the platform, to be sure that Julia entered that car ; 
then I entered, and was doubly enraptured at the glow 
which overspread her lovely face — evidently a glow of 
welcome. The dear girl (dear, even yet!) though 
greeting me with that modesty characteristic of the 
most select and eclectic of her sex, played very neatly 
into my hands by motioning her purblind and deaf 
old aunt into a seat at one window, while she herself 
dropped into that by another; and I was about to 
take my place at her side, full of delight, hope, and 
all the other blissful sensations allowed by the late 
constitutional amendments — certain of a stated num- 
ber of minutes of elysium, with probably many more 
in the event of another detention at the draw-bridge, 
and the sweet possibility that the momentous words 
might manage to be spoken and heard during those 
thrice-happy minutes, — when — 

Imagine my horror, my despair ! I saw enter, at 
the front door, the supposed uncle of that terrible 
youngster. I saw the terrible youngster himself, com- 
bining the two forces of dragging and being dragged 
into that vehicle so lately the abode of bliss and hope- 
ful anticipation. I heard, in the length of time 
necessary for the two to advance three seats from the 
door : "This isn't the same car we came down in, is 
it?" "Where is that one? — say!" "Why didn't 
they paint this one like that?" Why didn't you let 
me finish my puddin' ? — say ! " " When Aunt Jane 
comes on, can I go to the museum with her?" 
"Why?" "Why can't I never go anywheres, when 
I want to? — Boo-hoo-hoo !" 

I sprang from that seat and that car with mad haste, 
only taking time to see that the tormentor and his 
perhaps unwilling accomplice were taking their places 
in the very seat in front of that (lately) occupied by 
Julia and myself. I did not even find words to bid 
Julia good-bye, or explain what had occurred — so 
confident was I that a minute more would complete 
the demoralization of a brain already overwrought, 
and that if I lingered for even that space, I should be 
a driveling idiot. I shall never forget the look of 
wonder on the face of the dear girl, as she saw a 
movement that must have seemed, at the best, so 
erratic if not so disrespectful. I am confident, from 
the last instantaneous glance which I caught of that 
face, that she must have wavered between impressions 
that I had suddenly caught sight of a sheriffs-officer, 
from whom I feared arrest for debt, or discovered the 
face of some woman of disreputable antecedents, 
whom I did not dare to meet before her. I have 
already shown that I could not explain — that I could 
not even linger. I left the car in half-a-dozen dis- 
orderly leaps ; and I feel, that in so leaving it I left be- 
hind me my chance of happiness, forever ! 

By the law of the land, I am told, children below a 
certain age are not adjudged to be responsible for their 
deeds, or even their misdeeds. They have the shield 
of infancy. And behirid that shield, what may they 
not do of mischief— nay, of positive crime? If, as I 
have reason to fear, there is a permanent disorder of 
the brain, my future lot, consequent upon my single 
ride to Newark, and the battery of interminable ques- 
tions raining around me from the lips of that fell, 
though minute, interrogation point, — if, as I am 
morally confident, through that second irruption of 
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THE BISHOP, GRAND MENAN ISLAND. — After Bricher. 



the disturbing element, and my consequent hasty and 
unexplained withdrawal from the presence of Julia, I 
have lost that beloved object beyond recall, — what 
words can depict the extent of the injury to myself 
thus wrought? And what language could be strong 
enough to characterize the impropriety of laws — 
those burlesques on wisdom and travesties of justice 
— which enable Mr. Bergh to protect all the beasts of 
the field, all the birds of the air, and all the insects 
of the vermin-pit, from cruel and injurious influences, 
while they prevent the mere throwing of a budding 
human nuisance, even now intolerable, and likely to 
grow worse during every day of its dreadful life, into 
rivers that seem to flow by on purpose, or beneath the 
wheels of railroad trains that could do no other service 
so profitable as pulverizing them into their original 
atoms ! — John Thompson, Jr. 



THE BISHOP, GRAND MENAN. 



One of those places which seem to have been ar- 
ranged by a beneficent providence for the especial 
purpose of filling the eye of the lover of the pictur- 
esque, and the portfolio of the artist, is the Island of 
Grand Menan (sometimes spelled C( Manan' v ), lying 
off the coast of Maine, a little below Eastport and the 
mouth of the Passamaquoddy Bay, off Lubec, and on 
the western side of the entrance to the Bay of Fundy, 
which entrance it may be said that it makes much 
narrower than it would otherwise be, and does at least 
something in the way of "blocking it up," in marine 
parlance. Carrying to an extreme that rocky charac- 
ter of coast in which some of the Eastern States so 
widely differ from the sandy-coasted and low-beached 
Middle States, — the Grand Menan almost creates the 



idea of having been misplaced by nature — cut off, 
say, from some portion of the wild and rock-bound 
scenery of the British Islands, around which the surf 
rages so differently from what it possibly can do 
against the shelving and unresistive sand of the lower 
latitudes and of much of the western continent even 
in the higher. 

Nearly as many striking pictures, showing the bold 
rocks and dashing surf of the Grand Menan, have 
come from the easels of our water-landscapists (to 
coin a phrase), as used to spring, in somewhat earlier 
years, from the same and other easels, portraying that 
fertile field of scenic glory for the painter — Lake 
George. Among them, however, no picture in recol- 
lection has more fully conveyed the feeling of the 
rough but attractive scenery of that exceptional bit of 
coast, than the accompanying, from a fine drawing by 



